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The Cotton Picker 


The mechanical cotton picker invented by John and 
Mack Rust of Memphis, Tennessee, is expected to have a 
most revolutionary effect on cotton growing. Since Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin in 1793 no mechanical 
contrivance has contributed much to cotton production, 
except where gang plows pulled by tractors may have been 
used to prepare the soil. For the most part the use of 
horsepower and man power for soil preparation and for 
cultivation is much the same as it has been since colonial 
times. 


The statement of William and Kathryn Cordell,’ author- 
ized by the Rust brothers and showing the significance of 
the cotton picker, points out that on the 40 million acres 
devoted to the cotton crop in the United States from 
nine to 16 million bales a year are grown. In 1934 world 
production of cotton was 23,000,000 bales. 


It is estimated that in the 10 chief cotton states over 
60 per cent of those engaged in the production of cotton 
are tenants and share croppers. There are some 1,790,783 
tenant families in the cotton belt (1,091,944 white families 
and 698,839 Negro). In the white families there are 
approximately 5,500,000 individuals and over 3,000,000 
in the Negro families. “These figures do not include 
day laborers, increasingly used on many plantations, 
more especially on those owned by outside corporations, 
banks, and insurance companies.” In 1880, 36.2 per cent 
of the farms in the entire South were operated by ten- 
ants and in 1930 55.5 per cent, showing that the hazards 
of a single cash crop sensitive to world wide economic 
conditions have forced an increasing number of owners 
to become tenants of absentee landlords. 

It is this labor force which will be hit the hardest by 
the labor displacing cotton picker. And it should be 
noted that the labor force includes women and children 
workers as well as the males. The machine operates like 
a giant comb passing over the mature cotton bolls. It 
has demonstrated that it can pick as much cotton in 714 
hours as the most diligent hand-picker can pick during 
the regular season of three to four months. The average 
hand-picker seldom gathers more than 100 pounds in a 
working day of 12 to 14 hours. 


The average cost of operating the machine is about 15 
cents per 100 pounds and about 98 cents per acre. The 


1“The Cotton Picker—Friend or Frankenstein?” Common Sense, 
New York, June, 1936. 
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average price for hand-picking is now 50 to 75 cents per 
100 pounds. It is estimated that with the machine the 
cotton planters can make money even if cotton should drop 
to 4.2 cents per pound, the pre-AAA level in 1932. 

The tenants’ standard of living has already “reached 
the fringe of starvation” as indicated by the high mortal- 
ity rate among underfed children of the share croppers. 
The authors also claim that in 1934 many thousands of 
tenant families had a cash income of less than $100. 

Under the cotton acreage adjustment program, tenants 
were evicted in large numbers. It is estimated that the 
10,000,000 acres taken out of production by the reduction 
program made the services of about 500,000 families 
unneeded. The increase in the number of persons on 
relief in the cotton growing states indicates “that the 
plantation owners, who were themselves benefiting from 
farm relief, were dumping their useless load of tenants 
on the relief rolls.” 


The savings from the use of the cotton picker will make 
it possible for the plantation owners to purchase tractors, 
gang plows, seeders, and cotton choppers. This increase 
in mechanization will cause evictions on a wholesale scale. 
It is estimated that of the 8,500,000 individuals in the 
1,790,783 tenant families 80 per cent, or 6,800,000, will 
not be needed, a population greater than in some of the 
small nations. 

The Rust brothers, realizing the effect of the machine 
upon the economy and social life of the South, are seeking 
to devise a plan by which the displaced tenants may have 
some measure of protection. It has been suggested that 
the machine will not be sold but only rented to the users. 
The income thus derived might be used to help establish 
former tenants on land of their own, whether as individual 
farmers or as members of cooperative organizations. The 
difficulty, however, will be to work out some such plan 
in an economy organized to produce for profit. 

This fall the cotton picking machine will be taken to 
Russia to demonstrate its efficiency. In case the Russians 
adopt it an interesting demonstration will be given of its 
contrasting effects in a planned economy based on com- 
mon ownership and in a profit making economy under 
private ownership. The Cordells are of the opinion that 
“it is the profit system and its necessities, and not the 
machine, which relegate human workers to the scrap heap” 
and that “where production is for use, planned, and under 
national ownership, any method or machine which lessens 
the amount of labor necessary in any stage of the produc- 
tion cycle will redound to the interest of the worker in 
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the form of increased leisure as well as freedom from 
primitive toil.” 


The Delta Cooperative Farm 


At Hillhouse, Bolivar County, Mississippi, the Delta 
Cooperative Farm is being settled by white and Negro 
tenant farmers who had been evicted from their homes in 
Arkansas. The latest reports indicate that 30 families 
have been located on a 2,138 acre farm and that there is 
ample room for about 100 additional families. 

The plight of tenants in Arkansas, where members of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union were subjected to 
eviction and violence because they sought by collective 
bargaining to improve their wages and working condi- 
tions, impelled Sherwood Eddy and others to place them 
in a self-supporting economic position. 

The farm consists of some of the best cotton land in 
the South. Due to the need of the owner for cash it was 
acquired for about $5.00 per acre although the surround- 
ing land is valued at about $70 per acre. With it about 
$7,500 of property was secured, including nine houses, a 
tractor, two wagons, twelve mules, one saddle horse, a 
blacksmith shop, barn, farm implements, etc. About 600 
acres are ready for the plow and the 160 acres of the 
best cypress timber will furnish building materials. It is 
expected that the amount realized from the sale of timber 
will nearly equal the price paid for the farm. 

Besides 400 acres used for cotton, many other crops 
will be planted in order to make the community as nearly 
self-sufficing as possible. Among the workers is a skilled 
carpenter under whose supervision the other workers are 
rapidly constructing the necessary houses and a com- 
munity center. With the timber available and the use of 
a sawmill on the place, houses that government architects 
estimated would cost $1,000 have been constructed for $33. 

The community is composed of Negro as well as South- 
ern white families and among themselves they have arrived 
at an adjustment of the race problem by establishing sep- 
arate living quarters and a separate social life but they 
disapprove of segregation and exploitation of the Negroes 
by the whites. They unite for work and for cooperation 
in conducting the affairs of the community. On the demo- 
cratically elected joint council there are three white men 
and two Negroes. 

This is a cooperative organization designed to demon- 
strate that a new type of life and labor for white and Negro 
agricultural workers is possible. The participants in it 
look upon their efforts as “blazing a trail that leads in 
the direction of a new social order for the South.” “Those 
who contribute a hundred dollars or more will become 
shareholders or charter members, but on a strictly non- 
dividend, non-profit basis, for the earnings, after paying 
expenses, must go to the cooperative workers on the farm. 
Money invested in this farm is not sunk or wasted. It 
goes into a revolving capital fund. It will be repaid by this 
cooperative farm and used to found others.” 

The organization has a vital relation to the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union. It will seek to encourage the 
development of a strong union and to train intelligent lead- 
ers. It will stress the need for protection of civil liberties. 

The immediate need is for money to keep the workers 
going until returns can be had from their first crops. Thus 
far living costs per family have been about $20 per month 
and the Church Emergency Relief Committee (287 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) is raising funds for temporary 


maintenance. The cooperative also has need for funds to 
complete the payment for the farm and to equip it. 

The Rust brothers, inventors of the mechanical cotton 
picker, who have known what it is to work in poverty, 
have formed the Rust Foundation which will utilize nine- 
tenths of the profits from the machine to found a series of 
cooperative farms, cooperative stores, and educational pro- 
jects for white and colored agricultural workers. It has 
been claimed that if this is done it will be the first time 
in history that a major mechanical invention has been 
socialized in a capitalistic economy, so that the vast num- 
ber of workers and consumers may get more benefit from 
it than the owners. 


Federal Inquiry of Farm Tenant Strike 


On June 3 it was announced that Attorney General 
Cummings had assigned one of his special assistants to in- 
vestigate the treatment of tenants and farm laborers in 
connection with the strike of the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers’ Union in Arkansas. Since May 25 the day laborers 
have been on strike for an increase from 75 cents to $1.50 
for a ten hour day and the tenant farmers are asking for 
more liberal terms from the cotton planters. 

The investigation is to be undertaken as the result of 
complaints from the union, the National Committee for 
Rural Social Planning, and from Sherwood Eddy. Gard- 
iner Jackson, chairman of the National Committee, says 
that strikers are being arrested for vagrancy, fined, and 
compelled to work out their fines on the plantations of 
their employers. Many “are being forced to work at the 
point of guns to pay off these fines.” He alleges that 
this is a violation of the federal statute prohibiting peon- 
age. Furthermore, he has received information that Bax- 
ter Howard of Proctor, Arkansas, one of the strikers, was 
kidnapped in Memphis, Tennessee and taken back to 
Arkansas against his will by a deputy sheriff. This would 
give a basis of action under the federal kidnapping law. 


Farm Income Continues to Gain 


Farmers’ cash income for the first four months of 1936 
is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
be the largest since 1930. The total from sales of products 
plus government befefit payments was $2,079,000,000 
from January 1 to April 30, compared with $1,970,000,000 
in the corresponding period of 1935. Larger marketings 
this month have tended to offset lower prices of wheat, 
cattle, hogs, butterfat and wool, it is stated. 


Farm Labor Bibliography 


A bibliography covering the voluminous literature which 
has been produced during the last 20 years on the subject 
of agricultural labor in the United States has been issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington. 
More than 1,700 books and articles on various phases of 
the farm labor problem are listed. 

The bibliography, which is fully annotated, is arranged 
in sections dealing with the various phases of agricultural 
labor, such as employment and unemployment, hours of 
labor, immigrant labor, labor displacement, labor manage- 
ment, migration to cities, migratory labor, occupational 
hazards, overtime pay, share-croppers, strikes and labor 
unrest, and wages and perquisites. 

The volume is designed to aid students of farm labor 
problems. It was compiled by Esther M. Colvin and 
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Forty Hour Week in New Zealand 


On September 1, 1936, New Zealand will put into effect 
a forty hour work week. All industries will have to adopt 
it unless they can show the Industrial Commission that 
they cannot stand the economic strain. Awards on wages 
and working conditions must include the forty hour week 
unless the Commission decides that it is unworkable. 

The Labor Party in control of the government put the 
measure into effect over the protests of the employers and 
fnanciers. In anticipation that the shorter week will 
cause prices to rise, the government is ready to check an 
advance in the cost of living by fixing prices. It has 
already fixed the price of bread and gasoline and under a 
guaranteed price plan has control over most foodstuffs 
in local markets. Despite a shortage in housing the gov- 
ernment has announced that it will not tolerate an advance 
in rents. In connection with its guaranteed price policy 
for farm products it plans to write down the values of 
farm mortgages. 

This program, based on a three-year plan of public 
works, railroad building, and a home building plan which 
will “give every worker a home” suggests an effort to 
offset the failings of production under private ownership. 

Furthermore, the government has built up a reserve in 
London of $200,000,000 from export surpluses. Doubt- 
less this will be an important factor in assuring necessary 
imports. It is said that this sum would provide for all 
necessary budgetary expenditures for almost two years 
even if not another cent of revenue were received. 


Peace Conference Submits Platform 


For the first time in the history of the major political 
parties, a four-plank platform for the maintenance of peace 
will be presented for adoption to the Republican and 
Democratic Conventions. The presentation is being made 
by the National Peace Conference. The platform has 
been approved by representatives of the 34 leading peace 
organizations affiliated with the Conference. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, director of the Conference, 
announced the Peace Platform and stated that a committee 
chosen by the conference is establishing headquarters at 
both Cleveland and Philadelphia, the convention cities. 

The full text of the planks is as follows: 

“The purpose of government in a democracy is the wel- 
fare of the people. The promotion of the welfare of the 
people requires today the maintenance of peace. War 
destroys the fundamental liberties upon which democratic 
government itself rests, and brings in its wake economic 
disaster to all groups. The maintenance of peace must, 
therefore, be the first concern of government, and its 
policies must be in harmony with this end. 


“I. Economic Policies, Tariff and Trade 


“We urge continuation of the program of reciprocal 
trade agreements as an effective means for achieving the 
reduction of tariff barriers and other obstacles to world 
trade, and we strongly support all efforts on the part of 
our government to combat the destructive forces of eco- 
nomic nationalism which constitute a threat to the preser- 
vation of peace through the world. 

“We favor cooperation with other nations for the sta- 
bilization of currency. 
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“The United States should cooperate with other nations 
through continued membership in the International Labor 
Organization and in other ways to raise the standard of 
living and to assist in solving pressing economic and 
social problems. 


“II. National Defense 


“We strongly condemn the alarming increase in military 
and naval expenditure, which will exceed one billion dol- 
lars for the next fiscal year, for armed forces which cannot 
be justified except for use in future overseas wars. The 
national defense policy of the United States should be 
shaped on the basis of the defense of our soil, and the army 
and navy should be limited and organized in accordance 
with this conception. 

“The United States should increase its efforts to achieve 
limitation and reduction of armaments on land, sea and 
air by international agreement. 

“We advocate control of the munition industry through 
both national and international action to prevent rivalry 
in armaments and to take the profit out of war and the 
preparation for war. 


“III. Neutrality Legislation 


“We favor the extension of existing neutrality legisla- 
tion to include an embargo on supplementary war material 
in order that the risk of entanglement in foreign wars 
may be reduced, and in order that the United States may 
not obstruct the world community in its efforts to main- 
tain peace. 


“IV. International Cooperation 


“We affirm our support of the Pact of Paris, which 
must be maintained as the fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. In the event of a violation or threat- 
ened violation of the Pact, the United States should consult 
with the other signatories. 

“We advocate active and persistent steps by our gov- 
ernment to resolve international differences in the Far 
East by friendly and non-warlike means. 

“We call upon both political parties to carry out their 
repeated pledges supporting American adherence to the 
World Court. We demand prompt action at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress to uphold the established policy of the 
United States to settle international disputes by pacific 
means. 

“We support continued cooperation with the League of 
Nations in all its social, economic and humanitarian activ- 
ities and in its efforts to remove the causes of war.” 


The Railway Dismissal Wage 


On May 21, 1936, representatives of railways having 
85 per cent of railway mileage and of 20 standard railway 
unions made an agreement covering the 1,000,000 railway 
employes for a dismissal wage or “coordination allowance” 
in case any one of them is displaced by consolidation and 
coordination of the railways. It is estimated that 150,- 
000 employes may be eliminated. On the other hand J. 
M. Davis, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, estimates that if traffic increases as 
much as 10 per cent there may be little need for displacing 
any of the workers now employed. The agreement is re- 
garded as epoch making in the history of the relations 
between employers and employes in the United States. 

The only analogous arrangement is the adjustment made 
under the British Railway Act of 1921 which merged 120 
railroads and their subsidiaries into four major systems. 
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That the adjustment in the United States was made by 
collective bargaining is most significant in view of the fact 
that if the same result had been sought by law it might 
have been declared unconstitutional. The railroads were 
opposed to the enactment of a law and the unions were 
determined to protect the workers against displacement by 
mergers or coordination in the name of economy, 

3ecause the unions happened to be powerful enough to 
command consideration of their demands the railroads 
resorted to what has been termed “economic statesman- 
ship.” If the unions had not been able to get a law pro- 
viding for a dismissal wage which would have stood the 
test of constitutionality, it is likely that they could have 
gotten one which would have continued to block consoli- 
dations as the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 
1933 did by providing that mergers and coordination 
should not reduce the number of employes on the pay- 
rolls of the railroads in May, 1933. 


Tue AGREEMENT 


The agreement becomes effective on June 18 and con- 
tinues for five years and thereafter, unless a railroad or a 
union gives notice of withdrawal one year from the date 
of giving notice. However, rights established under the 
agreement continue in full force after its expiration or 
after notice of withdrawal. 

Railroads not parties to the agreement may come under 
it by giving notice of their intention to do so. Railroads 
which do not come under the agreement and which at- 
tempt to carry on consolidations are likely to face a law 
containing the same protection to employes provided by the 
Act of 1933. The unions refused to accede to the incor- 
poration of a provision in the agreement making it in- 
effective if legislation affecting the carriers was enacted. 

The dismissal wage varies with the length of service 
and the amount of the regular wage. The employe re- 
ceives 60 per cent of his average monthly wage during the 
12 months prior to his dismissal. If he has had one year 
and less than two years service he receives his dismissal 
wage for six months. The maximum payment will run to 
60 months for those who have served 15 years and over. 
Provisions are also made in certain cases for lump-sum 
“separation allowances,” for reimbursement for losses in- 
curred in changing residence and other important matters. 


Federal Council Message on Violence 


The Black Legion’s description of itself as Protestant 
was called “unjustifiable and shameful” by the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, which adopted on June 5 a message to 
the churches on suppression and violence. 

The full document is as follows : 

“The present denial of freedom and the resort to violence 
over wide areas of the earth, and the threatening signs of 
trends in this direction even in our own country lead the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to address a message to 
the churches, directing their attention to the crucial nature 
of the issue before the nation and urging a united stand 
in support of the ideals which lie at the heart of our Ameri- 
can commonwealth and for which the Christian Church 
has stood. 


COMMUNISM AND FascisM REJECTED 


“In Europe today civil liberties are threatened from op- 
posite directions. There is a communist challenge on the 


one hand and a fascist challenge on the other. Both rely 
on coercion instead of enlightening discussion and free 
persuasion. However much they may differ in other re- 
spects, communism and fascism have been alike in sup- 
pressing political freedom and in turning to force as a 
solution of social problems. 

“Against such dangers we must be on our guard, and 
no groups more so than the churches. In Russia com- 
munism deliberately sets out to destroy the Church and 
to eradicate religious belief. In Germany a fascist state 
attempts to coerce the Church into supporting policies 
which are contrary to fundamental teachings of Christ. 
Our opposition, as Christians, however, to the denial of 
freedom rests not only upon the danger to the Church and 
other minority groups, but upon the conviction that the 
substitution of coercion for freedom is a direct challenge 
to our Christian faith in the value of human beings as the 
creation of God. 


AMERICAN TRENDS TOWARD SUPPRESSION 


“In our own country there is disquieting evidence of 
influences moving toward a similar denial of freedom and 
a temper of violence. The menace of communism to both 
religious and civil liberty has been frequently and rightly 
pointed out. Not enough attention, however, has been 
given to the more imminent danger of repressive tenden- 
cies of another sort. We observe, for example, a sinister 
intolerance which brands as communistic even those con- 
structive proposals for orderly social progress which are 
the best defense against communism. Suspicion is en- 
gendered against thoughtful and patriotic citizens who 
oppose the present hysteria for military preparedness or 
stand for the right of labor to organize for better standards 
of living. Even the churches are labeled as ‘subversive’ 
for pointing out economic injustices and evils, which can 
be corrected within our present system if there is the will 
to do so, and for emphasizing the necessity of bringing 
Christ’s spirit and teaching more fully to bear upon our 
industrial and international life. Gag laws which are un- 
worthy of a free people are being introduced into Congress 
and have been passed by several state legislatures. Teach- 
ers are compelled to take oaths which degrade their pro- 
fessional standing and are contrary to the free spirit of 
our educational institutions. Lynching is still rampant. 
Groups of vigilantes take the law into their hands and 
perpetrate brutal outrages such as that which recently 
disgraced the City of Tampa. There are even signs of a 
whispering anti-Semitic agitation such as, unrestrained, 
has left an indelible stain upon the German government. 


Brack LEGION 


“The direction in which these happenings are tending 
is brought out in the shocking revelations of the opera- 
tions of the Black Legion in Michigan. These disclose the 
extreme of cruelty and social danger to which a red-bait- 
ing, anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic organization 
easily goes. Its use of the name of God Almighty in its 
oath is blasphemous, and its description of itself as Protes- 
tant is unjustifiable and shameful. 


“We appeal to Christians throughout the nation to ex- 
ercise the utmost vigor in opposing such tendencies as 
these, which are sowing fears, hatreds and dissensions at 
a time of great social emergency and danger, when our 
people should be able to think soberly and to act unitedly.” 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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